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A SUDDEN SQUALL. 





AND THE YOUNG MAN IS THINKING THAT IT IS A POOR SQUALL THAT BLOWS NOBODY ANY GOOD. 





BALLADE OF OLD LOVES. 


HO jis it stands on the polished With a mockery gay of a stately air 
As she rustles the folds of her old 


Stair, 
A merry, laughing, winsome maid, 
From the Christmas rose in her golden 
hair 
To the high-heeled slippers of spangled 
suede? 
A glance, half-daring and half-afraid, 
Gleams from her roguish eyes downcast; 
Already the vision begins to fade— 
’Tis only a ghost of a Christmas Past. 


Who is it sits in that high-backed chair, 
Quaintly in ruff and patch arrayed, 


brocade— 
Merriest.heart at the masquerade? 
Ah, but the picture is passing fast 
Back to the darkness from which. it 
strayed— 
’Tis only a ghost of a Christmas Past. 


Who is it whirls in a ball-room’s glare, 
Her soft white hand on my shoulder 
laid, 
Like a radiant lily, tall and fair, 
While the violins in the corner played 


The wailing strains of the serenade ? 
Oh, lovely vision, too sweet to last— 
E’en now my fancy it will evade— 
’Tis only a ghost of a Christmas Past. 


L’ENVOI. 


Rosamond ! look not so dismayed, 


All of my heart, 


hast. 
Jealous, belovéd ? 


dear love, thou 


Of a shade >— 


Tis only a ghost of a Christmas 


Past. 


Carolyn Wells. 
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At the close of an anxious year, LIFE 
greets its friends. Many of us have 
S79) nah been worried this past twelve-month by 
—— hard times, and scared by the prospects of politi- 
Al iy Aa Cal folly. Most of us, so far as has lain in us, 














have fought the fight of honesty and good 
government. Praise be to Heaven, we have won that fight, 
and may look forward to such a return of national prosperity 
as the vindication of our national honesty must procure. We 
have done our best for our country, and for ourselves as 
citizens, and great is our reward. Equally great, at least, will 
be our gain if we can bring ourselves, each for himself, to do 
our best for ourselves as individuals. We have to take ourselves 
as we are. We cannot all be rich, or handsome, or witty, or 
wise, by mere trying; but certainly, if we try hard enough, we 
may all be honest and kind. Those of us who are natural born 
fools may have to continue to be fools, but we need not be asses, 
too. If we endure our own folly with patience and good tem- 
per, and try to recognize the foolishness of it, and to mitigate 
it in so far as we know how, we may still be fools, but we will 
not be nearly such offensive ones as if our foolishness was inten- 
sified by callous self-conceit. We cannot justly be held respon- 
sible for our inborn defects, but no one but ourselves can relieve 
us of the inconveniences which those defects produce. If we 
are bores, people will shun us unless we learn to hold our 
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tongues. If we are born liars, our fellows will despise us unless 
we can manage to learn to speak the truth. If we are naturally 
mean, we must somehow learn to let go or take the conse- 
quences. No excuse that can be made for us is going to make 
us happy. If we are to be happy at all, we must contrive, by 
hook or crook, whatever our congenital drawbacks or our defects 
of education, to deserve it. 

Come on, brethren. Let us recognize our fix, and try to get 
as far out of it as we can. First let us try to be honest; to recog- 
nize ourselves as nearly as possible as we are, and contract our 
expectations till they bear a reasonable relation to our abilities 
and our merits. And let us also be kind. To be tolerant of sin 
saps our own integrity, but we need not hate the sinner. We can 
be charitable to the defects of persons who know less than we 
do; we can tolerate the follies of the young, remembering that 
all flesh is grass at one time or another, and that we ourselves 
did not start in as baled hay. We can even be patient with our 
own shortcomings, for it is something if we recognize that they 
are shortcomings, and need to be endured until we can ovtgrow 
or mend them. Not many of us have a call to be saintly, but if 
we are willing to take the trouble, we may be fairly pleasant. 
We need not be hoggish, nor censorious, nor malicious, nor 
unduly quarrelsome. We can be modest, if we try hard, and 
courteous, and reasonably considerate. Most of us know how 
to behave like gentlefolks, and those who don't may get the tip, 
if they watch out for it, from those who do, for there is not so 
much greed and so much strife in the world yet but that there 
are always gentlefolks within hail whose hearts are sound and 
sweet, and their manners in harmony with their feelings. 

It is a great boon to be a pleasant person; a boon to society; 
a much bigger boon to the individual who is pleasant, and who 
gets much more of his own company than any one else does. 
Be pleasant, brethren. Let that be your Christmas gift to the 
world and to yourself, and if you get no other, and can give no 
other, the Yuletide will enrich your friends and leave you blessed. 
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ANNABEL LEE 


WAS Christmas Eve ina brown stone front, 
In the gloaming, as it should be, 
That a maiden stood, whom you all may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee. 
That wasn’t her name, but it’s all the same 
To anyone else but me. 


And over her head, as the maiden stood, 
In a manner quite negligentlee, 
Was a mistletoe branch, not placed there by 
chance, 
But rather by Annabel Lee. 
If you knew her as well as I, you could tell 
That she did it while waiting for me. 


. Her parents at that hour were out of the way ; 
This she said in her innocent glee, 
And the place it was free, not only for me, 


UP TO DATE. 


Of course, in a case like this, which was 
A case of necessitee, 
There really was only one thing to do, 
And I did it incessantlee : 
Thus constantly 
missing 
The lips of sweet Annabel Lee. 


kissing, and never once 


*Twas but the beginning, and all things end, 
As this did eventuallee. 

Her father was wealthy, while I was broke, 
Which did not come home to me 

Until I was shaken, before being taken, 
By the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


This happened some time ago, and now, 
In her kingdom by the sea, 
Sweet Annabel sits, while her lord has fits, 


But also for Annabel Lee. 


“Which was not a mishap, but really a snap, 


As you all will doubtless agree. 


Due to many and many a spree. 
And I, all alone on my bachelor throne, 
Quite pity sweet Annabel Lee. 
Tom Masson, 


BEING A GHOST. 


A STRANGE INCIDENT IN THE 


THE BANGOR SOCIETY 


LIFE OF 


HENRY MABERLEY, ESQ., PRESIDENT OF 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


1 never saw a purple cow 
I never hope to see one, 
But. I can tell you anyhow. 


I'd rather see than be one. 


*O wrote Mr. Gelett Burgess of San Francisco, poet, 
» humorist, and standard authority on purple cows— 
and I am prepared to assert that, unlike many of our 
modern poets, Mr. Burgess, in this effort at least, has 
struck the note of sincerity with no uncertain touch. 
The directness and simplicity of the statement carries 
with it the conviction that Mr. Burgess spoke from his 
inmost heart, but for still other reasons the lines have 
appealed strongly to me. Ina manner, my own relation 
to the spectral side of life has come to be very much the 
same as that of Mr. Burgess toward the empurpled kine, 
as Mr. Stephen Crane might put it in one of his most 
putting moods. And I hope that whatever statements I 
may make concerning the supernatural will bear that 
same impress of truth which is the hall-mark of Mr. 
Burgess’s purple cow observation. I cannot adapt Mr. 
Burgess’s powerful quatrain entirely to my own situation, 
however. Candor requiresthat I shall admit this. For 
instance, I cannot truthfully say that I never saw a ghost, 
for I have seen many, and have stood sponsor for not a 
few. Icannot, with due regard for facts, assert that I 
never hope to see one, for I do hope to see many another, 
and for two very good reasons: first, I find them excellent 
company ; and second, I need them in my business. But 


when it comes to the grand climacteric of Mr. Burgess’s 
poem, 


** 7’d rather see than be one,” 


then can I strike with him as truly and as forcibly the 
note of sincerity. I would, indeed, rather see than be a 
ghost, and when I say so I speak ex cathedra. 1 know 
precisely what I am talking about, for a gentleman of 
my acquaintance, a friend and a fellow Unnaturalist, if I 
may so term those who are making a scientific study of 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the spirit 
world, a man in whom I place the greatest confidence, 
Mr. Henry Maberley, president of the Bangor Society of 
Psychical Research; this gentleman, I say, has given me 
his experience in being a ghost, for which convincing 
story of woe 1 ask your attention. I will say here that 
Mr. Maberley is one of those men who are known as of 
‘*the old school,” courtly of manner, dignified of mien, 
the soul of honor, and the very essence of refinement. 
His story, as contained in a letter to me, is as follows: 
‘‘It was one of the most curious experiences of my 
life,” Mr. Maberley writes, ‘‘and of an extremely em- 
barrassing nature. As you know, Iam a man of sixty-five 
years of age, married, a father, and what is even worse, 
in view of the occurrence about to be narrated, a grand- 
father; and when I realize that I haunted in a most 
undignified fashion a very charming young woman whose 
good opinion I was quite anxious to acquire, it makes 
me almost sick at heart. The young woman was exces- 
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sively wealthy and of high social position, and before the _ thrift of the worst sort, and a constant source of expense to 
haunting episode was in a fair way to render my declining me. The desirability of a rich marriage for my son John 
years easier by marrying my youngest son, John, a spend-__ will doubtless appeal to you all the more strongly when 
: I say to you that I have had to 
deny myself many a rare book 
bearing upon psychological 
questions I have had in mind, 
to secure funds to pay John’s 
poker debts! Miss Bunkerill 
—this was the young woman’s 
name—was the daughter of 
Leverett Bunkerill and Pris- 
cilla Radcliff of Salem, and 
lived in Boston, where John 
was presumed to be in busi- 
ness, and there is no denying 
that he had created a very 
favorable impression upon her 
heart. A young man with 
little conscience and a great 
deal of manner, earning five 
dollars a week, assisted by 
credit and an occasional re- 
mittance from home, can cut 
quite a figure in Boston so- 
ciety if he makes the effort 
and avoids the right people, 
and this John did, giving it 
out that I was president of a 
national bank in my native 
city, and had money to burn. 
How or why it was that at 
the moment when my fondest 
hopes were on the point of 
being realized it was necessary 
that they should be blasted, 
seemingly by my act, I can- 
not even surmise; why a 
perverse fate should choose 
the method adopted to bring 
about the overturning of my 
ambitions, I cannot say. I 
chafe in my very soul over 
the part I was required to 
play—but it is done and 
gone, and I suppose I must 
make the best of it. 

‘*As required by the rules 
of the spectral world, the ex- 
perience came on a Christ- 
mas Eve, and a bitter night 
it was. We had all come to 
Boston for our Christmas 
spree, and were stopping 
with my eldest daughter, 

: Janette, and her husband, 
“| SHALL BZ LATZ! | SHALL B= LATE!” at their house on Newbery 
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street, not far from 
the Institute of Tech- 
nology. John was 
absent from this fam- 
ily re-union, having 
gone to offer himself 
as a Christmas gift 
to Miss Bunkerill, 
but in view of the 
possibilities neither 
his mother nor I 
objected. Under 
other circumstances 
it would have seemed 
like neglect. As it 
was, however, we 
could not do other 
than approve. 

‘** We'll all be to- 
gether next year, 
said my wife. ‘At 
the Bunkerill’s on 
Beacon street,’ she 
added, with a smile 
of pleasure. 

‘‘T hoped so—and 
expected it to be so 
—and then the thing 
happened that de- 
stroyed all our plans. 
The east wind came 


~ 


up and began to 
sough terribly 
against the ivy-cov- 
ered walls of my 


-WH—WH-—WHO ARE YOU?” 


daughter’s house. 
The street was white 
with snow. The 
trolley cars were stall- 
ed up along Boylston 
street for half a mile, 
and upon Common- 
wealth avenue the 
bronze eyes of the 
sculptured Garrison 
alone peeped mischie 
vously out of the snow 
that covered the bal- 
ance of that famous 
effigy,as thoughchal- 
lenging the boys 
from Cambridge to 
try to play their 
pranksuponhimnow. 
It was such a terrible 
night that, arrayed 
in my dressing-gown 











of Persian pattern, and the worsted slippers my daughter 
Peggy had made and so richly embroidered with her 
own fair hands, I was felicitating myself, sitting before 
the blazing fire in Janette’s comfortable library, upon not 
having to go out into the storm, when all of a sudden, 
without warning of any kind, I found myself, gown, 
slippers and all, speeding along past the public gardens 
as if I were going somewhere, and in a tremendous 
hurry to get there, too. 

*«* What the deuce!’ I muttered, as I stopped and tried 
to get my bearings, and then, impelled by some power 
within me, I know not what, I hurried along again, 
whispering to myself, ‘I shall be late !—I shall be late ! ’"— 
though late for what, I hadn’t an idea. The snow was 
blinding, but I did not seem to mind it. It was deep 
beneath my slippered feet, and the piercing wind played 
havoc with my dressing-gown, and yet I moved on 
silently, lightly as a feather tossed by the breeze. 

“«* Well, I'll be hanged!’ quoth I, as I turned into 
Beacon street and began eagerly to scan the numbers 
over the front doors of the houses thereon. What 
number I was seeking I had no notion. I was looking 
for some number—that was all I knew—and on a sudden 
I was satisfied that I had found it. In great, gilt letters 
in the semi-circular, leaded-glass transom over the front 
door of a certain dwelling, not far from the State-house, 
appeared the number 3098. Of course you will under- 
stand that it was not 3098. For the sake of the story, 
however, some number must be chosen, and as 3098 has 
always been one of my favorites I shall use it. Suddenly, 
then, as I say, the number 3098 flashed upon my vision. 

*«* Ah!’ said I, with a sigh of relief, ‘here we are at 
last,’ and blowing the snow out of my mouth, like so 
much smoke, I mounted the steps and tried to ring the 
bell. Fora few minutes I was dreadfully puzzled. I could 
grasp the bell-handle, but I couldn’t pull it! I pulled 
through it, but the handle itself remained stationary. 

‘* Vou see, I did not yet realize I was only a ghost! 

‘‘Had my hands been material hands the bell-knob 
would have come out. 
futile as would be those of a rising fog trying to push 
hard enough against an electric button to ring the bell 
below stairs. 

««* Well I'll be—’ I began, and then, without the slight- 
est effort, impelled again by the same mysterious influ- 
ence of which I have already spoken, J walked straight 
through the doors, and found myself in a dimly-lighted 
hall, on the left of which was an equally dimly-lighted 
‘parlor—sitting-room, we call it in Bangor. As I stood 
there hesitating a moment, out through the portieres of 
the broad doorway walked John—he walked right 
through me, by the way, which impressed me as singular 
enough at the time, but the whole thing was so queer 
that I said nothing—and following closely to bid him 
good-bye was Miss Bunkerill, with a sweet look of loving 
interest in her eyes which made me for the moment 
somewhat envious of my son. 
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As it was, my efforts were as« 
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‘««T’ll give you your answer to-morrow, John,’ she said 
softly, as though there could be no doubt that the answer 
would be yes. 

‘‘And then, the mysterious influence controlling me, in 
a sharp, nasal tone, which is as abhorrent to my ears as 
to those of any other person of refinement, I bawled out: 

‘«* Hello, Jonks!’—Jonks is the name John was known 
by at Bangor, and while it was vulgar enough, we had 
liked it because it was a pet name. 

‘‘ They both started nervously, and John, with a wild 
look in his eyes, and a remark I did not catch, made a 
frantic break for the front door and disappeared into the 
night. Miss Bunkerill, much puzzled at the incident, 
ran to the window and peered out at his fast vanishing 
form for a moment, and then went to her piano and 
began to play softly upon it. She did not appear to see 
me, and my impulse was to vanish even as Jonks had 
done, but Icouldn’t. My self-control wasgone. I walked 
into the parlor in obedience to the mysterious influence, 
and sat down until Miss Bunkerill ceased playing. Then 
she turned about, but still seemed not to see me; and 
there she sat, communing with herself, humming softly, 
and thinking, thinking, thinking. After a half an hour 
of reflective silence, which I found very embarrassing, for 
I could neither speak nor move, she turned out the gas, 
and then, on her way out of the room, for the first time 
caught sight of me. She gave a gasp and staggered 
backward into a chair. 

‘«* Wh—wh—who are you?’ she cried. 

‘* The accursed fates then loosened my tongue. 

***Don’t be afraid, young lady,’ said I, still in that 
frightful nasal tone. ‘I’m Jonks’s dad.’ 

‘‘T thought that would reassure her, but it didn’t seem 
to. So I spoke again. 

‘“«*T haven't the slightest idea why I am here, especially 
in this here rig and talking through my nose, but now 
that I be, I may as well have the pleasure of meetin’ you, 
seein’ as we're likely to see so much of each other after 
you’ve married Jonks. How d’y’ do?’ 

‘*Why I spoke that way I don’t know. 
to people that way as a rule. I am not a comic paper 
Maine man. I have manners, and some education, and 
should have been glad to leave the house and resume 
my natural attitude toward life, but I couldn’t. 
still under the control of the foreign influence. 

‘‘The young woman looked at me with great, staring, 
bulging blue eyes. ‘You John’s father?’ she gasped, in 
a terrified whisper. 

‘**That’s what,’ said I, ‘and a darned good one, too, 
my lady. Not handsome, nor stylish, maybe, but solid 
and respectable. If Jonks behaves himself he’ll have the 
grocery some day.’ 
‘«*« The grocery?’ 


I do not speak 


I was 


she cried, aghast. 

‘«*«That’s what,’ said I, growing more and more nasal 
as I went on. ‘Me and my wife is tired of the business, 
though it does keep Jonks in collars and golf sticks, and 
I’ve promised that when Jonks is married to settle the 
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concern on him and his bride—dried apples and all,’ I 
added, just to make her laugh, but unsuccessfully. ‘Of 
course it isn’t a swell business, groceries isn’t, but with 
Jonks’s pay of five dollars a week here in Boston it helps 
to keep him in T-carts and Opery, and provide roses in 
December for the gals.’ 

‘‘As I delivered myself of these opprobrious periods I 
nodded toward a bunch of American beauties which 
Miss Bunkerill wore in her corsage, and Miss Bunkerill 
promptly fainted. I didn’t blame her. Anything so 
vulgar as I was had never before been seen in that atmos- 
phere. As she slid to the floor I sprang to my feet and 
endeavored to raise her to the sofa, but I had the same 
trouble in this effort that I had had with the bell-pull. 
I could catch hold of her well enough, but my hands 
pulled through. I couldn’t summon assistance, and 
even if I could I didn’t want to, because I looked so like 
the deuce myself. A man of sixty-five calling upon a 
young lady at midnight, in worsted slippers and a Persian 
pattern dressing-gown, is unconventional, even in Bangor; 


much more so is he on Beacon street. The only thing to 


do was to vanish, and, reasserting myself, I overcame the 
opposing influences which had hitherto controlled my ac- 
tions, and vanished, as I had come, through the front door. 

‘‘What happened at Miss Bunkerill’s after I left I do 
I do know, however, that I floated madly 


not know. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE OF POVERTY 
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about the city ina frenzy of rage and despair for two 
hours, after which I returned home to the Newbery 
street house, took a long drink, and went to bed. 

‘‘The next morning I awoke late, with a beastly cold. 
My first thought was that the dreadful experience was 
all a dream, but my cough convinced me that there had 
been something in it, and the question that came up 
was, What? I couldn’t have caught such a cold 
unless I had been out the night before, and yet how 
could I have entered the Bunkerill house through 
closed doors? It must have been a dream, I decided 
—and then I doubted again, and, as I doubted, there 
came a quick confirmation of my feeling that some- 
thing strange ad happened. 

‘*Miss Bunkerill wrote to John, stating that her 
father did not allow her to accept Christmas presents 
from young men, and declined his hand! 

‘* And later, it was rumored that there was insanity 
in John’s family !! 

‘‘And later, John wrote me to say that Boston 
people had recently got an idea that I was in the 
grocery business, adding that the men at the club had 
acquired an accursed habit of calling him ‘Jonks’!!! 

‘‘That is the story, and it is a strange one. 

‘“You may say that in a moment of aberration I 
did go out and visit Miss Bunkerill, and give her this 

impression. 

‘*To this I have only two answers to make— 

‘‘First: my wife insists I never left my room that 
night ; and 

‘*Second : on my way back home from Miss Bun- 
kerill’s, after wandering through the storm, I was 
knocked down at the corner of Boylston and Tremont 
streets and run over by a South Boston trolley car, 
and, in spite of the horror of the moment, rose up 
after the last wheel had passed over my neck, abso- 
lutely uninjured and unscratched. 

‘*Could this have so happened if my material body 
was out? I think not. 

‘*There is but one conclusion! 

“I have been a ghost. 

‘*Meanwhile, John is still in the market, earning 
five dollars a week and spending fifty. Can’t you find 
some kind-hearted, rich girl at this season of ‘ peace 
on earth and good will to man’ to gladden an old 
fellow's heart by taking him off his hands?” 

* * * 

Such is Mr. Maberley’s statement to me. I give it 
to you for what it is worth, with the added statement 
of my own that, such is my confidence in the dear 
old gentleman’s veracity, I believe his story from 
beginning to end as truly as though it had happened 
in my own experience. Furthermore, I cannot re- 
frain from congratulating Miss Bunkerill on her 
escape from ‘‘Jonks.” He certainly was a poor sort of 
a person, and not half good enough for Boston girls, 
as I know them, 








I rarely pine for earthly dross, 
’Tis just my simple way; 
But being poor’s the cruel cross 
I bear each Christmas day. 
As chiming bells betray its birth 
I drain the dregs in sorrow’s cup, 
And sighing, wish I owned the: earth, 
When Nelly hangs her stocking up. 
Earle H. Eaton. 


WHEN NELLY HANGS HER STOCKING UP. 


HE sun deserts his flaming car, 
Night ends the winter’s day; 
Each moon-kissed snowflake seems a star 
In earth’s white Milky Way. 
The lights go out about the town, 
Mid crash and clang of locking up, 
And some one wears a snowy gown, 


When Nelly hangs her stocking up. 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING IN 


TO A SPRIG OF MISTLETOE. 
dee health, sweet sprig of mis- 
tletoe ! 
What subtle force compelled you 
To charm her kisses from her—so— 
As o’er her head I held you? 


Enough to know you have the power 
Love’s tortuous way to soften. 
Here’s to you in this Christmas hour— 
And may I hold you often ! 
Zt. Mt. 


A PLATONIC AFFAIR. 
HE world called them lovers, but 
they were simply friends, so she as- 
serted, and surely she ought to know. 

‘““TIt is so nice,”’ she said, looking into 
his eyes with platonic frankness—‘‘it is 
so nice to feel that we are really friends, 
just fgood comrades, you know, who 
enjoy the same things, and who do not 
spoil it all by falling in love.” 
ti, There was a world of scorn on the word 
as it"fell from her lips. 

And she looked very pretty. 

‘* Yes,” he assented, not meeting the 
glance of the blue eyes, ‘‘it certainly is 
very convenient in many ways. For in- 
stance—” 

His eyes returned from an intent survey 
of the costly bric-a-brac. 

He studied the fair face, and noted the 
rosy flush slowly mounting to the white 
brow, with its softly curling hair. 

‘* If I were in love with you I should be 
desperately jealous, and that would be 
uncomfortable, don’t you know. As it 
is ’"—a furtive glance at the averted face 
and a shrug of hisshoulders—‘*‘ not being 
in love with each other, but only friends, 
it doesn’t matter. I can come here and 
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THE NORTH-LAND. 


enjoy your society, for you’re rather bright, 
and deucedly pretty, you know; but I 
don’t have to feelthat I can’t go and make 
love to the next pretty girl I meet. It 
must be tiresome to be tied to just one, 
and run the risk of being overhauled 
if you look at any one else—don’t you 
think ?”’ 

A low murmur of assent, but her eyes 
were now fastened on a convenient pic- 
ture opposite. 

‘* Yes, you’re awfully nice, as a friend,” 
he said reflectively, then continued with 
brutal frankness, ‘‘ but somehow I don’t 
think I'd ever fall in love with you.” 

And then they talked of other things. 

And when he had gone, she stood look- 
ing down at the petals of the rose her 
ruthless hands had torn to pieces. 

There were tears in her big, blue eyes, 
and one fell and nestled among the white 
petals. 

They were only friends. 

Yet the world called them lovers. 


Wise old world ! 
Harriet Caryl Cox. 


ALL SHE NEEDED. 
OW much mistletoe would 
you like, Miss?” 
‘‘Oh, just enough to be seen 
with the naked eye.” 


CLASSIFIED. 
st NCLE Julius, what is appre- 
ciation?” 
‘‘Appreciation? Well 
—it is a queer old thing 
something like malaria ;— 
people always get it away 
from home.” 
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HOW OUR GREAT GRANDPARENTS TRAVELED. 
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AN UNWRITTEN PAGE OF HISTORY. 

S the Indian pilot climbed up the rope ladder on the 

side of the Mayflower when that vessel finished her 

first voyage across the Atlantic, he was closely followed by 

a reporter of the Massachusetts Daily Pow Wow, who had 

outstripped his fellows and gained passage in the canoe 

of the pilot service. The passengers, who were eagerly 

betting on which leg would be thrown over the rail first, 

found they had two chances, and much money changed 
hands on the result. 

The reporter paid little attention to this eager throng, 
though mentally taking notes of the details for an extra 
column, but went directly to the newly elected Governor, 
John Carver, to secure an interview for the evening 
edition. He found this worthy man seated on his dress- 
suit case, that stood on end, and eagerly scanning through 
a pair of field glasses the land that was to be his future 
home. 

‘‘ What are your first impressions of America?” asked 
the reporter, as he shook two or three drops of ink from 
his fountain pen and prepared to write. 

‘* Well, this is rather early for that question,’ 


said the 








Governor, ‘‘seeing that I have not yet landed; but I should 
say, from the view obtained through these glasses, that 
you are not greatly troubled with the smoke nuisance, and 
that the bicycle roads appear very poor.” 

After this little exchange of pleasantries the reporter 
settled down to business. : 

‘Do I understand that you and your followers are on 
a strike with the Church of England, or that it is a case 
of lockout with the latter?” 

‘‘Neither,” replied the Governor. ‘‘ We are simply dis- 
satisfied with things in general in the old country, and have 
come over, hoping to establish a nucleus of the A. P. A.” 

‘I have been told that you intend naming the town 
you are to settle after one of the boats of the Fall River 
Line. Am I informed correctly?” 

‘‘No, sir. I wish to deny that emphatically. Not 
only is the proposed town named without reference to 
one of those boats, but none of the names connected 
with our party, either individually or as a whole, is taken 
from that source. It is merely a coincidence, nothing 
more.” 

‘«The rumor has been afloat here that the Mayflower 
is so loaded down with hall clocks, spinning 
wheels and straight-backed chairs to be handed 
down to posterity, that there has been no room 
between decks for the passengers.” 

“No,” smilingly replied the Governor, as he 
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TOO DREADFUL TO THINK OF. 


**T SAY, TOMMY, IF EVERY ONE OF US WORE STOCKIN’S AS BIG AS THEM, 
SANTA CLAUS WOULDN’T HAVE ENOUGH TOYS TO GO ROUND.” 





lighted a fresh cigar, ‘‘that is a mistaken notion. 
=|, We have very little furniture with us, and ample 


) | . 

{\\\| room for members of the party. I might say, how- 
| ever—though remember this is not for publication— 

||| that we have a full set of patterns for all Mayflower 


Mi relics, and a syndicate has been formed to begin 


||||| their manufacture as soon as possible after landing.” 
I ii ‘What do you think of Yale’s chances at 
football next year?” 

‘Don’t talk to me about football. I’m never 
going to bet on Yale again. That crafty John 
Alden has been backing the right team every time. 
|| He has struck me pretty heavily, and I wouldn’t 
dare to say how much he has won out of Miles 
Standish.” 

The reporter would have asked more, but the 
skillful pilot had brought the Mayflower within easy 
landing distance of the Rock, and the Governor 
begged to be excused that he might get his luggage 
ready for the customs inspectors. 


John G. Morse. 
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CHRISTMAS PUZZLE. 


FIND THE TWO CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND THE SANTA CLAUS. 





Drawn by C.D. Gibson 


CHRISTMAS PHANT 
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MAS PHANTOMS. 
un by C.D. Gibson, 





‘Lire - 
THE SPIRIT AND THE MANAGER. 


NE night, once upon a.time, the Christ- 
mas Spirit appeared to A New York 
Theatrical Manager. 

It was the real Spirit this time, not the 
counterfeit one who had come to him so 
often before and told him how he could 
attract the weak-minded public by giving a 

Grand Silver Bunco Souvenir Christ- 
mas Matinee, with Christmas Gifts for 
the Children. 

The Christmas Spirit took the The- 
atrical Manager by the nape of the 
neck, yanked him out of bed, and 
took him to a show. 

The Manager sneered in his sleeve 
as they entered the portals of the 
wonderful Christmas Theatre, because 

these was not a single speculator on the sidewalk offering 
seats at advanced prices. 

The Christmas Spirit went to the box-office, and the 
Manager sneered again as he heard the man at the win- 
dow civilly inform the Spirit that the best he could do 
for him was two seats in the fourth row of the orchestra, 
instead of haughtily snarling, ‘ 


‘Last row back.” 
As they took their seats, the Manager sighed with grief 


as he saw the tremendous amount of space wasted in 
making the audience comfortable. The seats were actu- 
ally wide enough to allow a man of average build to sit 
in them without a feeling of constriction, and it was 
quite possible for a spectator to change his position with- 
out jabbing an elbow into his next-door neighbor. More 
than this, the rows were so widely separated that one 
might sit through a performance without temporary 
paralysis of the lower limbs. 

A look of boredom crept over the Manager’s face as 
the small but competent orchestra started in on a selec- 
tion from ‘‘ Faust.” He couldn't understand it. His 
only idea of a theatrical orchestra was a dozen or two 
members of the Musical Labor Union executing ‘‘ You 
Never Miss Your Mother Till the Undertaker’s Come,” 
or the overture from ‘‘ Die Frankfiirter” (by Dinkelspiel) 
with a xylophone solo. 


As he looked through the programme—a small one, 


decently .printed, and 
without objectionable 
advertisements—he 
sniffed with disgust, 
because nota single - k 
line of acknowledg-**~ 
ment was made to 
a Bowery furniture 
house for the beau-~ 
tiful plush parlor 
sets, without which 
no play under his 
own management 
could be completely 
produced. 

He actually 
gasped with horror as he saw an usher come down the 
aisle and, courteously but firmly, request a woman to 
remove a large hat, which was obstructing the view of 
those behind her. 

The Manager and The Spirit sat through one act, and 
then the kindly heart of The Spirit relented. The 
Manager’s sufferings were too awful for even a super- 
natural being to witness without pity. The play was 
clean and interesting, and the speeches were written in 
good English. The actors actually enunciated well, and 
pronounced their words correctly. They made some 
effort to be like real people, instead of living up to stage 
traditions as The Manager understood them. The 
orchestra did not obtrude itself with creepy music at 
harrowing moments, and the electric light man was not 
permitted to amuse himself with moonlight and sunset 
effects whenever it pleased his fancy. 

The Christmas Spirit had watched The Manager’s 
hair gradually turn from a genuine sugar-of-lead black 
to a grizzly white, and then led him out through the 
spacious but not gaudy lobby into the fresh air. 

And then The Manager woke up, heard the Christmas 
bells ringing, and wondered whether it would be more 
money in his pocket to hire a forty-dollar soubrette in 
place of the fifty-dollar one, or whether he would better 
narrow the chairs in the orchestra.circle one inch each, 
and concluded to do both. Metcalfe. 


THE BIRD’S MISTAKE. 


tien 


** THAT YOUNG CUB OVER THERE SEEMS TO 
BE HAVING ALL THE LUCK. I MUST— 
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produced a new box of chips, with— 
‘You play with the special chips, of course, sir?” 
I took the chips without asking what they were. They were blue, and 


handsomely incrusted with silver. 


The wheel spun once and again. I 


lost a chip on the red, then gained one on the black. Then I threwa 


couple at random on the centre of the board. 


upon number eleven. 


They landed together 


The wheel turned, and that provoking ball hopped round the 
other way. Trusting reader, you know, do you not, that in playing 
a number at roulette the chances are thirty-five to one against you, 
but if you win it is thirty-five times what you bet? So, though I 
really did not know what I was risking, I confess that I watched 


the ball with a certain interest. 


SCARE HIM OFF, 


NOT SQUARE. 
*¢ T DON’T believe in 
Santa Claus. 
He’s a fraud.” 

**Doesn’t he visit you 
every Christmas?” 
‘““Yes’m, but after- 
wards the men always 
call to collect the bills 


for what he has left.” 
WELL, NOW, JUST ISN’T THIS PIE! SEE ME GET A— 


A MILLION. 


HE door of 

the house 

was opened by a 
most respectable 

old chap in livery. 

He knew me 

at once, for as 

he helped me off 
with my coat 

he murmured, 
“You’re early, 
sir.” I scarcely 
glanced into the 

; front rooms. They were handsomely fur- 
nished, but empty, and hardly knowing why, 


Ly J) I strolled back to what in most _ houses 

; tii would have been the _ dining-room. Here 

a Y// was a dining-table, sure enough, but upon it 

was a board cut up into odd figures, and 

fitted at one end with a roulette wheel, I think a little smaller than 

is usual. Evidently thetwhole affair could be suddenly removed on 
occasion. 

The banker was turning the wheel listlessly, and a couple of young 
fellows, mere boys, were making small bets. I had wandered in, I 
assure you, without an idea of playing. Really, I have not played since 
my college days, and then only as a boy experiments, but my entrance 
made such a stir that it seemed natural to sitdown. Everyone looked 
at me, there was a nod or two, and the banker straightened up and 


BITE, BY GOSH, 


It was going slower now. I could 
see the numbers on the wheel. The 
ball feebly skipped from fifteen to thir- 
teen, almost in twelve, and landed safe 
in eleven! 

The banker solemnly pushed me 
over seventy of the special chips. I 
fingered one carelessly. ‘‘By the 
way,” said I, ‘‘how much is one of 
these ?” 

‘‘A thousand dollars,” was the re- 
ply. 

Reader, did you ever win seventy 
thousand dollars? If so, I trust you 
had the sense at once to cash your 

chips and retire. 
——““ I know it’s not 
’ sportsmanlike, but 
\ it is so sensible 
that I trust you 
did so. 
Idid not. Why 
I did not I can- 
not tell you; in- 
deed, I cannot 
give a very coher- 
ent account of 
what happened 
in the next half 
hour. The wheel 
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WHY NOT? 





turned and turned, and 

the pile in front of me 

rose and fell like a 

wave of the sea. 

There was paper in it, 

too, and I was half con- ~~ 
scious of scrawling 

my initials to bills of 

a fabulous amount. 

There was some objec- 

tion to this on the 

part of one of those 

boys. But the banker 
frowned him down 

with a_ whispered, 

‘‘He’s good for anything.” 
And really, my income is barely 
moderate. 

So the bills went on, and the pile 
flowed hither and yon. I was con- 
scious that there were more people 
watching the game; somehow my 
dearest friend was there, close by 
me, watching with a look of half re- 
proof. The man servant, too, came 
from the hall with a worried expres- 
sion and fidgeted about, and there 
was a good deal of noise on the 
other side of one of the doors. 
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There was a pause, and the banker continued: 

‘* And really, papa, I think you ought to pay with a big—a really 
big box of candy. I have had hardly any this winter. For you 
know ”’—and here my youngest climbed up into my lap, while the 
old servant began to set the table with many marks of irritated 
hurry—‘‘ you know you did lose a lot, and I let you break all 
the rules.” 

So I picked her up in my arms and kissed her tow head, and 
we went upstairs to ask our dearest friend and the mother of them 
all how big a box we could buy. I was for a five-pounder. But I 
want to charge it to the child’s grandpapa. Isn’t he responsible if he 
makes such Christmas presents as roulette tables ? Ward. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


HE table groaned—as well-bred tables should 
When pressed to service as a festal board— 
Beneath a spread, much more, we knew, than could 
Our lame digestion or weak purse afford. 
Still, as a condiment to sharpen thanks, 
And lull Desire to bow to Fate’s decree— 
To make us, for the time, forget the blanks 
That we have drawn in Life’s great lottery— 
’Twould surely seem ’twere fully worth the fee, 
When to our taste therein so much delight is, 
Although the current purse-phlebotomy 
But aggravates the subsequent gastritis. 
Wood Levette Wilson. 


HEN success is left to support itself 
it doesn’t live long. 


A HAPPY DAY. 
USBAND: Well, 
I’ve got a pleas- 
ant surprise for you. 
WIFE: My Christmas 
present ? 
“No, but I've just paid 
for the one you got me 
last year.” 


Then my dearest friend spoke, and reprovingly: 

‘‘This must be the last.” And a firm hand was laid 
on mine, but with a madness I can hardly realize I broke 
away, crying, ‘‘Once more!” and I swept my whole pile, 
‘chips, paper and all, upon the black. 

The tempting wheel whirled again, and the teasing 
ball bounded round and round till it settled—on a red 
number. I sat there, still. The servant seized the 
board and ran off with it, while the banker sorted out 


my paper. When the last pile was made I said, in quite 
a steady voice: 


‘‘What have I lost?” 
‘“*A million dollars.” 
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‘““YLL JUST LEAVE 


THEIR GREETING. 


E bought ten boxes of cotton white, 


And a silver coat that was gleaming bright; 


And onto the coat with a careful hand 

He put the cotton, with smile quite bland. 
Likewise he bought him a silver beard ; 

His face with appropriate paint he smeared; 
And he toiled for hours in feverish way 

To look like Santa Claus Christmas day. 
The day came on and the shadows grew, 
And into his costume he quickly flew; 

And while the children were standing ’round 
He entered the room with a frisky bound. 


And they all looked up with their faces glad 
To see him, and shouted: ‘‘ Why, hello, dad!” 
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HIS MISTAKE. 
THIS YOUNG MAN A SHAVING SET.” 


THE CHRISTMUS BLESSING OF NICODEMUSITHOMPSON. 

(The bare interior of the little cabin, the pine table loaded with 
the Christmas feast and surrounded by grinning pickanin- 
nies of various sizes, and the aged, white-wooled speaker, are 
all left to the reader’s imagination.) 

DEAH LorD: 


Behold us assembled collectively togethah to praise 
and wo’ship Thee by partakin’ ob de feas’ ob condiments 
Thou habst pervided foh Thy humble servant an’ his 
humble fam’ly on de birfday ob Thy son. (Amen!) 

We ’proximate, O Lord, dat we’re unwo’thy followahs 
and desserve to burn in hell-fiah fohevah, specially Julius 
Augustinius, a misserable, low-down niggah, who refusi- 
cated to fotch his ole fathah some sweet ’taties when he 
come right’ pas’ de fields an’ could ’a toted ’em well as ‘not 
but foh his ornary selfishnessity. But de blessed_Han’ 
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Che Century Co’s Christmas Suggestions. 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO ONE OR BOTH OF THESE TWO GREAT MAGAZINES. 


THE CENTURY. 


In 1897 it will contain ALL NEW FEATURES 


INCLUDING 


“Campaigning with Grant.” 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES baal 
Reminiscence. BY GENERAL HORACE PORTER. : Bemence. : 


N° man knew Gen. Grant more intimately than his aide and friend scenes enlivened with anecdote and flashes of characteristic humor. 
Gen. Horace Porter. He has been engaged for many years ona The articles will be most interestingly illustrated. The series begins 
series of articles giving his recollections of Grant asa man and a sol- in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for November, 1896, the first number 
dier, and containing a series of striking pictures of campaign life and of anew volume. In this number are first chapters of 


A Novel of the American Revolution, 


“HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER, 


Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the Staff of his Excellency General Washington.” 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
T= powerful novel, Dr. Mitchell’s masterpiece, is a story of the clearer idea of the people who were foremost in Revolutionary days 
American Revolution and of Philadelphia society from 1753 to and of the social life of the times than can be had from any other single 
1783. Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, and other famous men, figure source. Itis not only historically accurate, but it is a most interesting 
in it. It is safe to say that readers of this story will obtain from it romance of love and war. The hero serves on Washington’s staff. 


The Very Best Things in American Literature 


PPEAR in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. No one who wishes to with November), $4.00. December is the richly illustrated Christ- 

keep abreast of the thought of the times can afford to be without’ mas number. Begin with the November number. All dealers take 
THE CENTURY. New features will be announced from time to time. | subscriptions, or remittance may be made to the publishers, The 
Sold everywhere: 35 cents. Yearly subscriptions(whichshould begin Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


“Tt is a model of what a juvenile magazine should be.”",—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
NEW year of “the best of children’s magazines’ begins with the November 
number. The greatest writers of the world are its regular contributors, and 


Few Cultivated Homes are Without It To Readers of ‘‘Life’’: 


Perhaps you 
if there are children in the home circle to be entertained and instructed. St. NICH- would thes te we a heck os covessl soa tie 
OLAS began publication in 1873, and since that time has gradually merged in itself : e : 
all of the leading children’s magazines in America. Tennyson, Longfellow, Whit- your Christmas gifts. If so, will you allow us 
tier, Charles Dudley Warner, Holmes, Thomas Hughes, and all of the famous writ- to send you a copy of our new richly illustrated 
ers of England and America, have been among its contributors. It is full of thirty-two page catalogue, the cover printed in 

Patriotic Sketches, Historical Stories, Spirited Pictures, four colors from a design by T. B. Hapgood, Jr. 
Helpful — Fanciful ‘Tales, Prize Puzz —a catalogue worth owning in itself. 

7 ms sa . — — a Poems, _ via - , Here are described the new art book “ Mod- 
tis “a liberal education in itself. e coming year will be cne of the best, anc M ” : : 
the November and December numbers, now for sale everywhere, contain the open- em French that Cightd collection 
ing chapters of several of the leading serials. Subscriptions should begin with Quotations for Occasions, The Century 
November. Book of Famous Americans,” and many novel- 


How to use St. Nicholas | gewttestrisionmrice,  § Segioe youngtolie ae 
s ° November and December num- us a postal card, mention e,” and 
as a Christmas Gift. the catalogue is yours. Address 


bers (beginning the serials), 
with a beautifully printed cer- 
tificate signed by us and made out in the name of the subscriber. You give these THE CENTURY CO, 


at Christmas. The magazines from January on will be sent direct to the subscriber. Union Square, New York. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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cakes. I knows ’twar dat same benighted Han’ ob Proverdence dat lead me 
pas’ Jim Simonses’ wagin whar de bag ob cohnmeal lay, jes’ as Jim stepped inter 
de grocery. 
(Ef Coroniferous Sal sneaks anothah hunk ob stuffin’, she’ll hab 
‘er hed took clean off!) 
Bress dis fam’ly, O Lord, and bress dis dinnah, which Thou 
habst set befoah us in Thy own mysteriously miracelous ways. 
Punish ouah enemies, an’ make ’em scorch fohevah in de flamin’ 
pit! Fohgive us all ouah shortcomin’s, deah Lord, an’ long- 
comin’s too. Mek’ us percepterble to good, an’ send us anothah 


dinnah nex’ yeah! Amen! 


HE man who has all he wants also has a mighty poor 
memory. 





*“SAY, MAME, I HEARS YER GIVE YER STEADY THE 
ICY SHUFFLE.”’ 

‘“WELL, WHAT ELSE CAN YER DO WID A FELLER AS 
HAS A SKATE ON ALL DER TIME?”’ 


ob Proverdence, O Lord, lef’ Fa’mah Wilkinses R _ Mi 
cellah doah on de latch, soas all de vegertables — a __—s ee po 
an’ succerlents foh dis feas’ could be pervided eS Ss SS eee mere wn 
from his bounterful stoah. Pelt Dae big 

(Tek’ yoh fingers out’n dat gravy, Cephalenius 
Joe, or I'll skin yoh alive, shore! ) 

Deah Lord, we wants ’tickurlurly to thank 
Thee foh de fat goose which we owes to Thy 
lovin’ kindnesses. Meh hea’t were soah and 
downerd-cast as I come ‘long pas’ Widdah Bel- 
den’s las’ night, foh I were ’a cogitatin’ what 
would ouah Chris’mus dinnah be ’uthout a 
goose. Whenall to wunst, I saw de Widdah’s 
‘Ole Whity” waddlin’ ’way from hom? as fas’ 
as she laigs could tote ’er, an’ I heard a still, 
small voice sayin’, ‘‘Theah, good an’ faithful 
servant, is yoh Chris’mus dinnah!” So I 
moked ‘long behin’ ’er, an’ she runned straight 
inter ouah cabin, jes’ like she knowed whare 
de Lord wanted she to go. An’when de Wid- 
dah come ‘long dis heyah mornin’ and asted ef 
I’d seed her ole white goose anywheres ’bout, 
an’ instergated dat I were ole, brack thief an’ 
son ob Ole Nick hisself,-I kep’ my 
quakernimity puffectly an’ tole ‘er to 
look in’r glass and she’d see ’er ole fat 
goose. De Lord’s will is my will, and 
nevah will I cross His decreedations ! 

(Eucalyptusia, ef yoh poke Sinan- 
deth Montgomery agin, I'll fotch yoh 
a slap that'll learn yoh suthin’!) 

Deah Lord, we thank Thee for all 
Thy pervidations, foh de cranberries 
from Jedge Jenkinses’ ma’sh, which 
do taste so pow’ful good with roas’ 


s : THE ORGANIST WHO GETS TO HIS APARTMENT HOUSE AT 2 A. M. AND PLAYS THE 
goose, and ’specially foh de sweet hoe DOXOLOGY ON ALL THE BELLS. 




















OLDEST AND MOST FAMOUS 
SHAVING SOAP IN THE WORLD. 


“GENUINE YANKEE” SOAP. 10¢ 


For strong wiry beards there’s nothing like 
Williams’ £ 
Shaving Soap , 














Only 
Real 


| Shaving ¢ 





LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25° 


ROUND-JUST FITS THE CUP. 
PELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED. 





‘‘Now, Billy, keep cool, and see if this isn’t just boss’” 


WILLIAMS* SHAVING SOAPS are for sale everywhere, but if your 
dealer does not have them—we mail them—to any 
address—postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE J. B.WILLIAMS C0., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S. A. 
LONDON : 64 Great Russell Street, W. C. 




















RUNNING SHORT OF OIL, HE 
SUBSTITUTES A HAIR 


RESTORATIVE. 
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Rubies, Pearls, Diamonds, 


Of Fine Quality. 


Solid Silverware, 
Fine Watches and Clocks. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
Recipe Book Free Meriden 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Handsomely printed. Containing forty 


valuable recipes. Send for a copy. Britannia New York 
If your dealer cannot supply you with silver 
plate of our manufacture, write us and we Company 
will inform you where it can be obtained. 
Trade-mark on spoons, forks, etc. MERIDEN, Conn. 
en NEW YORK, 208 Fifth Ave. 
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Chafing Dishes 


of our manufacture are quadruple silver plated on a 
base of nickel silver, which will not dent, and is 
stiffer and better for the purpose than silver itself. 
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134 Sutter Street. 
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AS CHEER” i 


Is suggeslive of Chrisimas dinners 
and good Chrisimas dinners are always 
begun with good soup, By using 


JO rer 


as stock,anyone may in a few minutes 
make soup ‘fil for a king. 
Gel a jar of Armour'’s Extract af 


your grocers, and wrile for Thal help: 


ful lille cook _book,Culinary Wrinkles?’ 
it is mailed free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 
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AN OLD DECEIVEK. 





‘““MY DEAR, LET ME HAVE THE GLASSES, PLEASFE.”’ 


““IN A FEW MOMENTS. 


1 THINK I RECOGNIZE AN OLD COLLEGE CHUM WHOM I HAVEN’T SEEN IN TWENTY YEARS.” 
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>: SOZODONT 
a has grown in 
— favor and rep- 
utation ever 
Since 1859, and 
is sold in every 
important city 
ofthe world. 
Presenting 
both Liquid and 
Powder in one 
package, it is 
singularly com- 
plete,and being 
pure, fragrant, 
and free from 
all harmful 
properties, it is 
remarkably ef- 
fective and de- 
lightfully re- 
freshing. 
SOZODONT 
preserves the 
|| Teeth, hardens 
the Gums, and 
perfumes the 
' Breath as no 
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(Protected by Copyright, 1896.) 


Intending Purchasers of 


GORHAM SILVER 


are urged to make an early inspection of the 
attractive stock of Holiday gifts, while the assort- 
ment is so complete. There are many desirable 
novelties on view that will not be:duplicated. 

By making a visit now, customers will 
have better facilities for making selections, and 
avoid the great number of visitors that throng the 
stores during the month of December. If gifts 
are purchased early, ample time will be afforded 
for engraving. 

Delivery of the goods selected will be made 
on any day to suit purchasers. 


GORHAM Mfg. CO. 
Silversmiths. 


Broadway and Nineteenth St 
Fifth Avenue and 26th St. 
23 Maiden Lane. 


other Dentifrice 
will, and is used by connoisseurs the world over. 


A sumet> of the Liquid, including trial cake of Sozoderma Soap, for three 
cents ddress, P. Box 247, New York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, New York and London. 





PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


: STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





THE MASSIVE BUILDING PICTURED ABOVE 1S OWNED AND OCCUPIED BY 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


As its Home Office at NEWARK, N. J. 
From which is conducted its vast business of Life Insurance for Men, Women and Children. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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A RISQUE JOKE IN EGYPT. 














Sterling Silver for Chvtstenes. 


Our stock of Silverware and NOVELTIES, made 
especially for the HOLIDAYS, is now COMPLETE, 
and contains many distinctive productions at 
a TIODERATE PRICE that are NOT TO BE 
OBTAINED ELSEWHERE. 


Experience has demonstrated that it is a mistake to defer until the last moment the 
purchase of gifts for Christmas, as many particularly suitable gifts that have been ‘*“ borne 
in mind’”’ have been sold during the rush incident to the holidays, and duplicates are not to 


be had. 
SELECT:iONS may now be made at LEISURE, ceaanis 


and reserved by us for FUTURE DELIVERY. 


THE WALLACE COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
FIFTH AVENUE, between 26th and 27th Streets, New York City. 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB TOURS 


Special vestibuled trains with dining cars will leave 
CALIFORNIA at frequent intervals for California. Choice of routes. 


The tickets allow entire freedom of movement. 


E OP Variable routes, including Northern Africa and the 
UR E Continent. The tickets provide for superior accommoda- 
tions. These tours will be made in a leisurely manner. 


MEXICO Special vestibuled trains with dining car service, in- 
terpreters, etc., offer unusual facilities for traveling leis- 
urely, and with every degree of comfort. 


OTHER TOURS Round the World, to Florida, Hawaii, Japan, China, 


Alaska, Yellowstone National Park, etc., in season. 


TICKETS Railroad and Steamship tickets at lowest rates to all 


Descriptive Books parts of the World. Estimates furnished on application. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 2558isstinetsn Stree Sa: Mas.New York 


1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“ ’ ° ) GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 
I have tried all kinds, 

® but I always come back 

to that. A Trial Package sent on receipt of ten cents. 


SURBRUG, 159 FULTON STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





L’S YANKEE WAYS. 


THE Courzer s private” Pekin wire brings an inter- 
esting account of the audience which the Dowager Em- 
press gave to Li Hung Chang last “week on his arrival 
in the Celestial City. The Viceroy, approaching the 
effulgent preserve of the throne on his hands and knees, 
lightly brushed the dust from her majesty’s diminutive 
sandals with his lips, and, rising to a kneeling posture, 
asked : ‘‘ How old are——?”’ 

The absent-minded Earl did not check himself in 
time, and his face grew ashy pale as the eyes of the 
Dowager Empress transfixed him. The courtiers held 
their breath, and a few who hated Li sniggered in their 
ample sleeves. 

‘What nonsense is this, Li?’’ asked the Empress. 
** How dare you ask how old Iam? You have my birth- 
day book, haven’t you ?” 

‘*Pardon, pardon, O Lignt of Asia,” cried Li. 
**Forthe moment I thought I was addressing Victoria 
of England.” 

** Well, that was stupid of you, I’m sure,”’ said the 
Empress, drumming impatiently on the arms of the 
throne. ‘‘ 1 hope you don’t think I look like that dowdy 
old frump.”’ 

**Goodness, no,”’ said Li, ‘‘ but she was the last 
thing in the way of aroyalty that I saw on my travels, 
and for an instant I forgot where I was at.”’ 

‘* Where you were what ?”’ 

**At. That’s an Americanism, you know. Say, 
you ought to goto America. It knocks the eye out of 
any country I traveled through.” 

‘*Is that an Americanism, too, that optical obser- 
vation ?”’ 

*““Sure. Say, you can talk any old way in America 
and it goes. See? All you want is thoughts, and you 
can let your mouth make just the language it likes to 


T SCISSORS AT NvLLy 
fitthe thoughts. It’s out of sight when you get onto it. 
But, talking about America, if you go there it’ll kill you 
dead to——”’ 

There was a shriek from the Dowager Empress. 
Guards! Guards!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, what will? 
What will ?” 

‘* What’ll what ?"”’ asked Li, petulantly. 

‘““What’ll kili me dead ?”” And the Dowager Em- 
press shuddered. 

Li uttered a blood-curdling American oath under 
his breath. Then aloud he said: ‘‘ Nothing would, I 
guess. I simply meant that you would be amazed to 
see the tall buildings in America—twenty stories high, 
ten times as high as your Majesty’s imperial palace. 
There’s not a pagoda in all China half as high as the 
highest of these.”’ 

The Dowager narrowed her eyelids and smiled 
superciliously. ‘* We always held you in high esteem as 
a liar, Li,” said she, ‘‘ but you seem to have added to 
your accomplishments during your sojourn in foreign 
parts. What’ll you take?” 

‘*Oh, any old thing.”’ 

**What’s that ?” 

‘Pardon again, O daughter of heaven. 
that I left the matter to your unparalleled self. 
be commanded to choose, let it be a gin rickey.”’ 

‘* What in the name of all that’s celestial is that ?” 

‘*Tt’s hot stuff, O Empress; a new drink lately in- 
vented by an American statesman. Lo Feng Luh can 
mix it to your sacred Majesty’s exalted taste, to say noth- 
ing of my humble and wretched one.”’ 

‘Lo Feng Luh retreated backward out of the pres- 
ence to mix the gin rickey, and Li continued: ‘‘ Your 
Qmnivorous—I mean omniscient—Majesty may doubt 
me when I! speak of the tall buildings of America, but 
even they are not so amazing as theelevatorsinthem. I 
had heard tell of these machines, but experience of them 
surpasses the wildest preconception. They are out of 
sight.” 
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‘* There you go dropping into America again. Let's 
see, how is it you say it? Oh, yes: ‘It'll kill you dead 
if you don’t cure yourself of that habit.” 

‘*That isn’t just the way they use it in America,” 
said Li. ‘* You ought to make it more figurative, s 
speak.”’ 

‘Well, I didn’t mean it in a figurative sense at al], 
Li. I meant it literally. Please to bear that in ming, 
Ah, there’s Lo with the drinks. What do you call em) 
ricketts ?”’ 

‘*Rickeys; gin rickeys. Here’s to you, O light of 
Asia, flower of the sun, daughter of the go 
forth; and to America, and to Mr. Rickey. 
go! May you live long and pro-wagh-br-r-1 

The heads of the Dowager Empress and Li were 
tipped back, and were only tipped forward again when 
the glasses were drained. The Dowager Empres 
thoughtfully smacked her lips, and looked critically int 
the glass. 

‘* Well,” said Li, ‘‘ it’s great, isn’t it 2” 

**T don’t think——”’ said the Dowager Empress, 4 
wild burst of laughter broke from the lips of Li Hung 
Chang. He doubled up on the floor and rolled mirth- 
fully at the feet of the Dowager Empress. She, with 
wrathful eyes bent upon him, commanded him to speak, 
‘*Are you mad ?” she cried. 

‘**T don’t think,’ shrieked Li, and rolled ayvain in con. 
vulsive merriment. ‘I don’t think.’ That’s 
Why, that’s an awful Americanism !” 

‘*T was about to say, when you interrupted 
ped the Dowager Empress, ‘‘ that I don't thi 
your friend Mr. Rickey’s drink.” 

“Oh,” said Li. 

“Ves. ‘Oh.’ You've got into too free a way 
rupting and doing the talking yourself, Li. 
banished from our presence for 30 days.”’ 

And that is why and how Li Hung Chany is in dis. 
grace for disregarding the formalities in tl: 
Empress’s palace.—Buffalo Courier. 
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LIFE is printed by the. . 


RICHARD K. FOX 
PRESS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
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PERFECT RESULTS 
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ROOFS of any of the original drawings 
from LIFE will be furnished, suitably ant 
daintily framed, on application, Large double 
page drawings, including frame and transportation 
within 100 miles from New York City, $4. 
Smaller drawings, $2.00. 
Proofs without frames at half the abort 
prices. Make selections from files of LIFE and 
orders will be promptly filled. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 and 21 West sist Street, New York ity. 
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LIFE TO HIS READERS. 


G .. greeting, gentle reader, and have patience to step aside a moment, 


and learn that among all the blessings of the coming year, not the least 
will be the joys of LIFE. 

If LIFE in the past has been frank, fearless, and judiciously frivolous, 
do not hesitate to believe that LIFE in the future will breathe the same spirit 
as heretofore. But it will be something more to you than this. It will be 
bigger, brighter, and better. 

It will contain new features to amuse, to interest, and to charm. It will 
take on an added wisdom and sprightliness, while of malice or uncharitableness 
there will be found among its pages no trace; rather, as in the past, a 
wholesome contempt of all fraud and humbug, for you will have read it in vain 
if you have failed to detect the true spirit of its being. 

Those who know LIFE well will have no cause to complain. The old 
contributors, and many new ones, will be there to cheer the way, gladden the 
eye, and dwarf the spirit of dull care. But there will also be fresh departures 
and constant surprises to satisfy the wants of all. 

LIFE will contain the best, in whatever line. Its pictures will be made 
by the first artists, and will not be cheap reproductions of popular photographs. 
They will depict flesh and blood ideas, and the lover of art, the student of 
humanity, and even the jaded reader who wishes only to be amused, will all 
be satisfied. 

Its writers will be the best writers, and in its warfare against all that 
is cruel, and unjust, and wrong, the shafts of its wit will not lose their potency. 
Every line of LIFE during the coming year will be worth reading. 











_ CHOCOLATE 
OWNEY’S “ BONBONS 


“NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 


A SAMPLE PACKAGE CONTA 18S oer cons FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS 


If not to be had of dealers, we deliver free on receipt of price: 1-lb. box, | 


60c; 2-lb. box, $1.20; 3-lb. box, $1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY, 87 PEARL ST., BOSTON. 
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A BETTER COCKTAIL 
AT HOME THAN !IS 
SERVED OVER ANY 
BAR IN THE WORLD. 


a 


Manhattan, Martini, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin, Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made of absolutely pure and well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails served over any bar in the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they will always be found of uniform quality. 
Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails made of the same material and proportions, 
the one which isaged must be better. ; 
Try our YORK Cocktail—made without any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads of the U. S. 
AVOID IMITATIONS. For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


Cc. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W., London, Eng. 








‘THIS Is A KNOX, AND IT’S A PEACH—HOORAY FOR PROTECTION!” 
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HE New York Evening Post § 
seems to have a stronger hold 4 
upon its advertisers now than ever 


before. It gets its rates every§ 


Y 


time, is less yielding in the matter j 
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of special positions than any other 


New York daily; but, — 
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less, it holds its advertising better 


V 


than most, and as well as any. 
Fete 


Extract from “ How Many Copies,” by George ; 
P. Rowell, in Printers’ Ink, New York. | 
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“TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY.” 


The following is a translation of part of 
a speech delivered in Switzerland, 
November, 1876, by M. Edw. Favre-Perret, 
the chief Commissioner in the Swiss 
department and member of the International 
Jury on watches at the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia, and is worthy 
the attention of every good American. 
*‘Gentlemen, here is what I have seen. 
I asked from the manager of the 
Waltham Company a watch of a certain 
quality. He opened before me a big 
chest. I picked out a watch at random 
and fixed it to my chain. The manager 
asked me to leave the watch with them 
for three or four days that they might 
regulate it. On the contrary, I said 
to him, I want to keep it just as it is 
to get an exact idea of your workmanship. 
On arriving at Locle I showed this 
watch to one of our first adjusters * * * 
who took it apart. At the end of 
several days he came to me and said 
literally: ‘I am astonished; the result 
is incredible. You do not find a watch 
to compare with that in 50,000 of 
our make.’ This watch, I repeat to you, 
gentlemen, I myself took offhand from 
a large number, as I have said. One can 
understand by this example how it is 
that an American watch should be 
preferred to a Swiss watch.” 


The watch movement M. Edw. Favre- 
Perret picked out at random was a 
“RIVERSIDE,” and all that he said of it 
then, and a good deal more, is true to-day. 

Do xot be misled or persuaded into 
paying more for a Swiss watch which is 
not so good as a “WALTHAM.” 

Be sure that the name “Riverside” is 
engraved on the plate. 

For sale by all retail jewelers. 
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Ive heard it said,and heard it read, 
That put to any test, 
Of all the mites a woman writes, 
Her “P.S’ is the best. 
Though why the best, none ever 
Suess, 
Nor saw a secret there, 
Until amaid in mischief laid 
The women's secret bare— 
That P.S. means 




















Established Over 100 Years—z2o International Awards. 
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Insist on having the genuine Pears’ Soap. Substitutes are sometimes recommended for the sole purpose 
of making more profit out of you. 
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RICHARD K. FOX PRESS, NEW YORK. 






